the soul of Liza, we must remember, has a very limited capacity
for improvement. We can smell the dust-girl in the Duchess-
To superficial observers of this play its social significance lies
in the fact that the distinction between a flower-girl and a Duchess
is only a minor matter of economics and correct speaking. Under-
lying this incontrovertible fact, is Shaw's sense of the vanity of
education, its incapacity, to transform the inner person.

Modelled, as Shaw himself points out in the preface, after Henry
Sweet and Robert Bridges, Higgins is a living character. He is
fc* robust, vital, appetizing." He belongs to the ** energetic,
scientific type, heartily and even violently interested in everything
that can be studied as a scientific subject, and careless about himself
and other people, including their feelings. His manners vary
from genial bullying when he is in good humour to a stormy
petulance when anything goes wrong. But he is so entirely devoid
of malice that he remains likeable.1' In his scientific love of truth
and his freedom from malice, Higgins shows himself a Positive
Character.

In the first act, he handles the hostile crowd in the St. Paul's portico
with Shavian skill and address. It is, however, in his scenes with
Liza, that his true character is revealed, In the fourth act, Liza
the superficial Duchess and the real dust-girl, throws at Higgins
his slippers and tries to claw him. Her speech has the vigorous
echo of the streets. Higgins, without malice softens enough to
pat her on the shoulder, Higgins is no snob; he tells Liza:

Higgins.
The great secret, Eliza* is not having bad
manners or good manners or any other
particular sort of manners* but having the
same manner for all human souls: in short,
behaving as if you were in Heaven, where
there are no third-class carriages, and one
soul is as good as another.1
I.   Pygmalion, p. 748, 2.c.
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